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speech had been delivered, 
and the petitioner was before 
him charged with incitement 
to illegal acts and the creation 
of public disorder.” 


| 
The appeal was argued by | 
NYCLU counsel Emanuel | 


Redfield, before the Appetlate 
Division, First Department. 
In addition to Newbold Mor- 


ris, Commissioner of Parks, | 
the Depart- 
Jewish | 


as respondent, 
ment of New York 
War Veterans is participating 
in the case as_ intervenor- 
respondent. 


The NYCLU brief emphasizes | 


that many cases before the Su- 
preme Court have enunciated “the 
doctrine that a public official may 
not suppress in advance a speaker 
in the street and in the park. Such 
suppression would be a_ prior 
restraint, which has long been for- 
bidden by the Constitution.” Rul- 
ings by the Court of Appeals are 
also cited to show that the require- 


ment of a permit to speak in the | 


parks has been sustained if it is 
limited to the purpose of providing 


a means for avoiding conflicts be- | 


tween persons wishihg to speak at 
the same spot at the same time. 

Can’t Anticipate Utterances 

The second point made = in 
NYCLU’s brief’ is that censorship 
cannot be based on anticipated 
utterances. 

“The Commissioner in his Ans- 
er, and Special Term have stated 


that the appellant was not a per- | 
permit | 


son fit to have such a 
issued to him, because in certain 
written material distributed by 
him, in the past, he imsulted the 


race and religion of, other people, | 


and he was so vituperative that it 
is inevitable that public disorder 
would result from a speech by him. 

“The attitude “thus posed 
prior restraint, whether the facts 
be true or false. They are irrele- 
vant factors in the permit scheme 
and purpose. It is not for the Com- 
missioner to decide who has the 
right to assemble to deliver a 
speech.... 

“There may be consequences to 
a speaker for stirring up a group 
to illegal action Feiner v. New 
York 340 U.S. 315 or insulting a 
person to his face in personal 
quarrel, Chaplinsky v. New Hamp- 
shire, 315 U.S. 568. See, Termini- 


is 


| ello v. Chicago, 337 U.S. 1 


“But it is censorship to try to 
guess. or anticipate that disorder 
would follow or that the speaker 
will be lawless with ensuing riot 
in resentment.” (In a_ footnote, 
Mr. Redfield notes that ‘“anticipat- 
ing disorder has its infirmity in 
that the would-be censor cannot 
guess in advance who will create 
the disorder. If it is the audience, 
then it is a mockery of free speech 
to deny the platform because of 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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NYCLU Appeal on Rockwell Stresses 
Issue of Censorship by Public Officials 


NYCLU has appealed the ruling of State Supreme Court Justice Henry Epstein, 
concerning issuance of a permit for a public speech by George Lincoln Rockwell in Union 
Square Park, maintaining that Justice Epstein overlooked the Union’s arguments against 
the censorship power of public officials. Instead, NYCLU’s brief stresses, “the Court 
dealt. with the issue as if the*-——-———_ ee 





‘Strike 


legislative action. 
ever, NYCLU stressed that 
such limitation is justified 
only if it is coupled with fair 
and effective grievance mach- 


by 


‘inery for handling employer | 


;and employee relations. 
NYCLU’s statement 


the Nov. 7 pending strike by a 


teachers’ organization, as well as | 


protests of policemen, firemen and 
!other public employees over inadé- 
quate salaries and unsatisfactory 
working conditions, These, the 
Union stated, “emphatically point 
to the need for adequate machinery 
such as fact-finding boards 
arbitration to enable public em- 
ployees to express their views.” 
At presstime, NYCLU was seek- 
ing consent to file an amicus 
curiae brief supporting the peti- 
{tion of another organization, the 


| Secondary School Teachers Assoc- | 


iation, for a declaratory judgment 
!in State Supreme Court, as 
whether the Condon-Wadlin Law 
could be invoked constitutionally 
| against teachers absent from their 


| classes for the purpose of lobbying | 
improved | 


jin the Legislature for 
| working conditions. 
The 1947 law, opposed by 


Civil Liberties Union since it was 


first proposed, defines a strike as | 


| “failure to report for duty ... for 


the purpose of inducing, influenc- | 
ing or coercing a change in the 


‘conditions or compensation or the 
rights, privileges or obligations of 
employment.” 

The Association maintains that 
teachers who go to Albany would 
be subject to dismissal and other 


{ penalties under the law, thus being | 


deprived of their rights of free 
speech, assembly and petition. 

NYCLU noted that because 
the severity of the law’s provision 
for automatic dismissal of public 


employees who engage in a work | 


stoppage or strike—and the pos- 
sible disastrous effects of such 
dismissals to vital public services 
—publie officials and the courts 
have resorted to various devices 
to avoid deciding whether a work 


stoppage by public employees was | 


a strike. In fact, the law has never 
been invoked by any city agency 
or department. 

The Union’s 


statement added 


that “government employees, like | 


other members of the community, 
are entitled as a matter. of civil 
liberties to protest their interests 
through | self-organization, 


lic employees are to be denied the 


civil] liberty enjoyed generally by | 
i 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Ban on Teachers Upheld 
‘With Effective Grievance Machinery 


NYCLU’s Board of Directors earlier this month agreed 
that teachers perform an essential public service urgently 
| requiring uninterrupted service in the public interest, and 
that therefore the right to strike may properly be curtailed 


oe aaa 
referred to} 


and | 


to | 


the | 


How- | 
ever, the CLU believes that if pub- | 
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NYCLU Hits 
‘Knife Law’ 


| New York City’s so-called 
i‘‘knife law” violates the due 

process guarantee of the 
‘State and Federal Constitu- 
'tions, NYCLU maintains in 

an amicus curiae brief sub- 
i|mitted to the State Court of 
| Appeals. 

The case appeals the con- 
viction of Miguel Munoz, 16- 
ivyear-old high school student, 
|'who was arrested at about 
5:30 p.m., Dec. 29, 1959, after 
|a policeman received a call to 
‘go to the hallway of a build- 
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We Need Your Help! 
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He make 2 
‘ The fact is that contributions to ACLU/NYCLU have dront ed 
o during the first seven months of our f ; 


iscal year—even thouch 
our oa 


membership has continued to increase. The situation is particu- 
larly serious because we had budgeted an additional sum of about 
$10,000 for expansion of membership activity, additional otatt ‘and 
much-needed office space, to help make our work more effectiy » 
Aithough we had expected to finance part of this program out = 
reserves, the unanticipated drop in contributions puts it and other 
parts of our work in jeopardy. 

What has happened? 
| 


r O1G 


The only conclusion I car 

members have cut their contributions. Why ? 
I have a hunch which I want to share with you. 
As you know, NYCLU is not engaged : 

The day we decide 


is that 


reacn 


in a popularity contest. 
é to take a case—or refuse one—on the basis of 
its popularity, we will depart from the 40-year tradition whic} has 
given the Union its unique place in American life. Bip 
Two basic criteria must be our euide in deciding what we 
Has there been a violation of civil liberties? Can the Union 
its resources, act effectively to correct it? 

Thus, if public authorities deny a Nazi a speaking permit (Rock- 
well); or tap the telephone of a person charged with a heinous crime 
(Pugach) ; or illegally stop and question a group of people with 
police records (Apalachin); or refuse a meeting place to a group 
seeking a pardon for a person convicted of espionage (Sobel Com- 
mittee)—the Union cannot refuse to defend their civil liberties. 

It would be nice, of course, if only saintly or blameless or 
popular individuals and groups had their rights violated—nice for 
our fund-raising, that is. But the Union defends civil liberties not 
individuals. It always has, and it will continue : 


do: 
. Within 


alw to do so as long as 
there are people in America who really believe in freedom for all. 
in equality before the law, in due process—in a word, in democracy. 

Why repeat these well-known facts about the Union’s policy ? 
Because my hunch is that the recent drop in contributions is related 
to the unpopularity of many of the individuals and groups whose 
civil liberties we have been defending. 

ACLU and NYCLU have been growing in membership and in- 
come, and we hope effectiveness, during the past decade. Yet we 
remain a comparatively small organization. Perhaps one reason for 
this is that there are comparatively few Americans who deeply 
UNDERSTAND and FEEL what democracy and: individual rights 
really mean. And while many of us may be influenced in our giving 
by the “appeal” of the cases the Union handles in a given period 
(we would be less than human if this were not so), I am confident 
that onve the situation is brought to your attention, you will rally 
to the Union’s support on the basis. of your abiding convictions. : 

What can you do? If you have neglected to renew your mem- 
bership, dig up ACLU’s reminder form and send it in with vour 
check. If you renewed recently, but at a reduced level. bring your 
contribution up at least to what it had been, using the coupon 
below. Whatever your membership status, you can make a special 
contribution to help us overcome our financial crisis. And if vou 
receive your renewal reminder in the near future, please answer 
promptly and as generously as possible. I know we can count on vou. 

George E. Rundquist, Executive Director 








|ing in the Bronx. 


Munoz, when questioned, said he 
did not live there, and had come 
from home to see his girl-friend. 


took from his pocket a closed two- 
bladed knife of the ordinary small 


pocket penknife type. When asked |° 
why he had it, the lad sajd, ‘I feel | 


like carrying it.” It was pointed 
out that at no time did he make 
any attempt to use the knife. 
Munoz was given a suspended 
sentence because he lives with 
his family and had never “been 
in trouble” before. The Appellate 
part of the Court of Special Ses- 
{sions affirmed the conviction. 
NYCLU’s brief, prepared by 
counsel Nanette Dembitz, argues 
ithat the law denies due process 
it does not give suffi- 
leiently clear and definite notice 
of what conduct is criminal, and 
it is unreasonable and arbitrary 
in that it subjects youths under 
21 to criminal convictions, giving 
them a lifetime handicap, al- | 
though they have no wrongful in-| 
tent or awareness of wrongdoing. | 
The law provides: “It shall be 
unlawful for any person under the 
age of 21 years to carry on his 
person or have in his possession, 
in any public place, street or park 
any knife or sharp pointed or 
edged instrument which may be 
used for cutting or puncturing.” 
It exempts anyone with a knife 
or instrument which is connected 
with his employment, hunting, 
trapping or fishing, the activities 
of the Boy Scouts or similar] 
(Continued on Page 3) \ 


| because 


The policeman said he found “a | 
|} number of youths in the hallway.” | 


The policeman searched him, and | 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, 
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Union Taking Herricks Prayer Case 
Decision to State Court of Appeals 





A ruling by the Appellate Division, Second Department, upholding 
the “Regents Prayer” in public schools in Herricks, L.I., will be taken 
by NYCLU to the State. Court of Appeals. The appellate court agreed 
with the decision of Supr®me Court Justice Bernard S. Meyer in Mineola 


that the voluntary daily recitation 
of the prayer did not violate the 
First Amendment of the U.S. Con- 
stitution. The Appellate Division 
noted that Justice Meyer did call 
for “certain safeguards” to ‘“elim- 
inate any element of coercion or 
compulsion.” 

Four justices agreed in full, 
issuing no written opinion, while 
Justice J. Beldock dissented in 
part. He disagreed with some’ of 
the methods recommended by Jus- 
tice Meyer to eliminate elements 
of coercion or compulsion. 

“T would suggest that the recita- 
tion of the prayer put a 
voluntary basis and that it be... 
recited by the teacher or by a 
student ... that the other students 
in the class be invited (not direct- 
ed) to join in the prayer if they so 
desire by repeating it aloud or 
sotto voce or by silent meditation, 
and that all those present who 
elect not to join may refrain from 
participating and remain quiet... 


‘ 


be on 


“It may well be that, despite all | 





the practicable safeguards taken, 
some vestige of compulsion due to 
embarrassment may still remain 
... (but this) is the inevitable con. 
sequence of dissent; it is the price 
which every nonconformist must 
pay.” 

The new appeal will be argued 
by William J. Butler of Butler, 
Jablow and Geller, who is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Dérectors, and 
who has been handling the case 
for the petitioners and the Union~é 

NYCLU maintains that the say- 
ing of the Prayer as a daily ritual 
violates the U.S. and State Con- 
stitutions, and that such issues of 
material fact as whether the 
Prayer is “sectarian” or “preferen- 
tial” should be submitted to a jury. 
The brief maintained that under 
the McCollum of the 
Supreme Couft, religious instruec- 
tion or practice is barred if incor- 
porated in the publie school system 
regardless of whether “actual com~ 
pulsion operates.” 


decision 
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Letters from Our Readers 
To the Editor: 


Your editorial on Rockwell makes me proud to be a member 


of ACLU. Thank you for common sense. 
Gilbert H.' Liberman 


To the Editor: ; 
Let me add one small voice in favor of the New York Civil Liberties 


Union’s legal defense of Mr. Rockwell at this time. Where I surely 
feel for those who fear and hate his purposes, we cannot have it both 
ways in matters of freedom of expression. Our city has made the 
matter worse by not letting him say his piece and be drowned in the 
soup of better purposes and ideas—as Mr. K. and Mr. C. 
have done more recently. 

I love how this town absorbs the shock of ideas and all manner of 


people who have “big jobs back home.” 
James M. Vicary 


To the Editor: 
I wish to voice my support of your action on behalf of the self- 


styled Nazi party head, George Lincoln Rockwell. The issues at 


atake in regard to his right to speak without prior restraint are larger | 


than this disturbed man with his verminous views. ‘ 

For the very reason that parts of my family were murdered by 
the Nazis, while I myself narrowly escaped; for the very reason that 
the ghosts this man evokes haunt me still, I feel strengthened and pro- 
tected by your active upholding of their antithesis. Such creatures 
can only be rendered impotent by the conscious and relentless affirma- 
tion of good laws, not by the expedient play of fear on fear which 
sets the precedents upon which new oppressive forms can breed. 


Ingrid West | 


Editor’s Note: The above letters were received following the 


sition to our position since that issue appeared. 


Frankly, as many of our members probably have suspected, we 
received many letters during the summer attacking’ our stand, some 
almost slanderous, some anonymous and almost ' obscene, 


We do not believe any purpose would be served by reprinting any 
of these letters. We regret deeply that-some- came from ‘our own mem- 
bers, several of whom found themselves forced to resign from ACLU 
because of this action on our part. As George E. Rundquist, NYCLU 
executive director, has said in answering many of these letters: 


“As a non-partisan protector of civil liberty, the Union cannot | 
choose whose rights it should defend. It must be consistent; other- | 


wise, it could be charged with defending only those opinions or 
persons whose behavior and actions it approves and agrees with... 
Although many persons would have the Union turn aside and ignore 
the constitutional issues in” the Rockwell case because he is unworthy 


of our support, we believe that vigilance in safeguarding freedom | 
is more important than the person involved. The freedom in jeopardy | 


iffects everyone who may at some time seek a public forum to 
express opinions critical of government, officials. or other matters 
which a pressure group or a public administrator would suppress . 


“The Union has received a number of letters re the Rockwell 
‘matter, some in support, some charging it with defending speech 


which should be prohibited, and others as scurrilous and vituperative | 
as Rockwell’s utterances. All express opinions. This is exactly what | 


the Union seeks to protect: your right to freedom of speech and 
Opinion. We would not have it otherwise. .., 


“The point of the matter is, very simply, that we cannot preserve | 


freedom of. speech in the United States if we are to deny it to persons 


whose views are distasteful to us. The test of freedom of speech is | 


that it should be’ madé available to those who are detestable as- well 
as to those who are commendable; and the best way to overcome 
detestable: views is to present creditable views, rather than to rely 
on a program of suppression, 


one’s family, on matters of principle, are always painful, especially , 


‘when strong emotional feelings are involved.” 


Strike Ban... ‘*@f; 
(Continued from Page 1) 
workers. in private employment, 
this denial can be justified only 
if it is coupled with adequate ma- 
chinery for handling employer- 

employee relations.” 
NYCLU specified effective griev- 





ancé® machinery, including» arbi- 
tration as-a terminal step if neees- 
sary; permission to seek revision 
| of rules, standards, pay scales, etc., 
| through jornt action, and provision 


| board to inquire into the issues in- 


_ volved. 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES 


seem to} 


last 
issue of “Civil. Liberties in New York,” which included an editorial | 
éutlining some of the reasons why NYCLU had acted in behalf of | 
George Lincoln Rockwell. We have not received any letters in oppo- 


some | 
supercharged with emotion, some clearly logical and well-reasoned. | 


for appoinyment of a fact-finding | 


JOSEPHINE SOHEIBER | 


Assistant Director | 


N NEW YORK 


Rockwell... .. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the audience. Moreover, contem- 
porary events of the United Na- 
tions prove that the New York 
City police can well take care of 
dissident or disorderly demonstra- 
tors. Its task has been a colossal 
one compared to the puny one 
here.’’) 
Advance Restraint Barred 

The brief goes on to point out 
that “restraint of a speaker in ad- 
| vance of his actual utterances be- 
} cause his expressions in the past 
| have been insulting, offensive or 
likely to create a public disturb- 
ance is forbidden by the Constitu- 
| tion. In Near v. Minnesota, 283 
| U.S. 697, it was sought to restrain 
| by injunction the subsequent pub- 
lication of a magazine because its 
past issues had been devoted to 
defamation of certain public offi- 
cials and to inflammatory racial 
| remarks. The court denied the use 
of an injunction to prevent ex- 
pression based on prior offensive 
behavior. .. .” 

The Union also noted that Yates 
v. United States, U.S. 298, 
“held that even in prosecutions for 
iunlawful speech, in which unlawful 
acts such as overthrow of govern- 
ment by force are advocated, an 
overt act of incitement must be 
shown -to have been committed 
| with respect to the crime charged. 
Academic discussions are not of- 
fenses. Obviously, none exists here, 
because the petitioner is merely at 
the stage of applying for a permit 
to use a certain locality.” 

NYCLU added that prior re- 
straint is not permissible when ut- 
terances are illegal, because if that 
/ were so, a speaker could be re- 
quired to submit a script of his 
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to speak then depending upon 
i'which utterances the Commission- 
ler approved. 

| “Yet we know,” the brief states, 
'“that the Constitution forbids the 
licensing of speech... . Therefore 
prior restraint is inadmissible for 
leven suspected illegality. MTlegal 
| speech may be punished after the 


* | illegality has been established, just 
as other crimes may be: punished | 


only after they have been @9m- 


i stitution does not protect the 
ifrom allowing the licensing 
‘speech on the ground the speech 
uttered may prove to be illegal.” 

The brief further points out that 
the opinion of Special Term “i 
effect said that the Commissioner 
is justified in his refusal to issue 
the permit because of the utter- 
ances of the applicant at a prior 
time. This assumes that standards 
are to be found which guide the 
Commissioner’s determination. But 
nowhere is to be found any pro- 
vision of law that the Commis- 
sioner may deny a permit because 


prior publications of an applicant | 


are an adequate reason to antici- 
pate disorderly conduct by the 


standard which guides 


any 
to withholding 


Commissioner a 


| permit because the words he will | 


/ utter will be offensive to others. 


|The plain fact is that no stand- | 
‘ards of any kind exist, because the | 
right of censorship on any grounds | 
156 Fifth Avenue, New, York 10, N.Y. Telephone, ORegon 5-5990.| has been denied to him. The ab- | 


sence of standards completely voids 
| the respendent’s action (Kunz). 
Deprived of Right Forever 


i standards is illustrated by what 


has been “placed on the debarment 
|of petitioner as a speaker in the 
park; and for practical purposes 
lhe is deprived of his right to speak 
| there forever... 

“Speeial Term was therefore in 
error in totally brushing aside the 
| arguments here made, and decid- 
| ing the case instead: as if the peti- 
| tioner had been before him in a 
| prosecution for words already ut- 
tered. The court completely dis- 
regarded the argument that even 


speech in advance, with the license | 


mitted. In that respect, the Con- | 


speaker. But this is quite different | 
of | 


ms 


speaker. Nowhere is to be found | 
the | 


was done here, for no time limit | 





Union, he looked at her in 





MRS. JOSEPH O. MILLER 


if the petitioner’s speaking were 


er or any public official had no 
power to censor him.” 





| The brief, also maintaining that | 


| Rockwell was denied equal protec- 
| tion of the law by denial of a 
| permit, notes that the Commission- 


ler has admitted by his Answer | 


| that Union Square Park has long 


| been used by the public for speech- | 


| making. “In denying the permit 
| because of the possible effect of 


| the speech,” NYCLU states, “the | 


respondent clearly and unlawfully 
discriminated against petitioner.” 

In concluding that the order 
should be reversed and the appli- 
cation granted, Mr. Redfield 
states: 
| “It has been shown that no law 
| authorizes the Commissioner to 
| act as a censor, a task he plainly 
undertook. Therefore, Special 
| Term was in error to consider the 
case as if the only question before 
it was whether such a law was 
arbitrarily administered. The ab- 
sence of power does not merely 
make respondent’s action  arbi- 
trary, but void. 

“Furthermore, had authority to 
censor been conferred, it would 
have been void as an unconstitu- 
| tional restraint. Anticipated pub- 
‘lic disorder does not change the 
constitutional doctrine that there 
shall be no censorship. And in the 
Hague case it was held that a 
| statute prescribing a standard 


| (lacking in this case), that a per- | 
the | 


mit might be withheld if 
speech would lead to public dis- 
order, was void as constituting a 
prior. restraint. Therefore, the 
jevidence of the prior utterances 
lof petitioner set forth in the af- 
| firmative defenses is without re- 
levancys 


“Moreover, not enough attention | 


was given by Special Term to the 
possibility that the threat of dis- 
{order comes from the opponents of 
| petitioner. Denial of a permit can- 
not be excused on that ground, 
otherwise as Hague indi¢ates, the 
doctrine of free speech and as- 
sembly will become a 
Free speech and assembly would 
| become subject to destruction by 
ladministrative officials, notwith- 
| standing that the Bill of Rights 


| tion. 
“The granting of the applica- 


the right to speak in the street 
without a permit. To deny the 


ments would 
the Commissioner to require an 
applicant to submit to him evi- 
dence of prior writings and 
speeches. Its effect would be a 
revival of the licensing system of 
utterances: that was gone from 





Female Dynamo Nets 97 Members: 
After 100, She'll Stop Counting ! 


When Mrs. Joseph O. Miller asked a friend of hers, a 
scientist, whether he would like to join the Civil Liberties 


to be condemned, the Commission- | 


mockery. } 


“The evil flowing from a lack of | intends to guard against such ac- | 


tion woud not place petitioner in | 
any more favorable privilege than | 
he would have had by exercising | 


Permit on the basis of prior state- | 
implicitly empower | 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


amazement and said, “But I 


thought only lawyers were members!” He was soon disabused 
- ,of that idea, and is now one 


of the 97 persons who have 
Joined ACLU/NYCLU 


-|through Mrs. Miller since she 


| herself became a member just 
a little over a year ago. 

Budapest-born Ottilia Miller 
first heard about the Civil Liber- 
ties Union about 20 years ago 
| when she started to read about it 
in the New York Times. 

A very flattering editorial called 
my attention to it,” she recalls. 
‘““And from then on, whenever [I 


*; | read something about it of heard 
- | about 


it on the radio, I 
| Up my ears.” 

But it was Herbert Monte Levy, 

former staff counsel of ACLU, 
{whom Mrs. Miller credits with 
| having finally brought her into 
| the fold. 
“Mr. Levy was participating 
in @ discussion with four or five 
| others on the radio one evening,” 
she explained. She listened very 
attentively and then decided that 
“the standard which Mr. Levy 
| represented was much higher than 
the others and appealed to me 
the most.” 

And so, when she retired as. 
ctedit manager af a wholesale 
| automotive parts firm after 17 
years, Mrs. Miller was brimming 
with enthusiasm for the Civil 
Liberties Union: This enthusiasm 
plus her “leisure” time. (she spends 
| one day a. week doing volunteer 
work for the ACLU) have proved 
to be an unbeatable formula for 
enrolling new members. How did 
people react when she approached 
them about joining? : 

“Almost everybody was most re- 
ceptive,” she says, smiling, “The 
only objection was from a few 
people who told me, ‘I am not a 
joiner.’ But when I explained more 
; about the Union and the import- 
ance of standing up to be counted, 
|/and when I told them ‘You will 
have a membership card to show 
you are a top human being for the 
decent things in lite,’ they gener- 
ally .changed ‘their minds. Even 
during the Rockwell controversy, 
I was able to hold my own” 

Mrs. Miller has feeruited many 
members (“friends and friends: of 
friends”) at parties and through 
a Hungarian club to which she be- 
longs. 

“Sometimes I don’t want to ap- 
| proach people at parties,” she ex- 
plains. “But I have never had any- 
‘one turn me down if I wrote them 
| a note.” 

Broken down by vocation, her 
recruits include, in addition to the 
scientist, “a well-known union 
leader, who is president of a lodge; 
loads of physicians and engineers 
and architects; an editorial re- 
searcher and‘ a very successful 
writer.” And several of her friends 
have remembered the Civil Liber- 
ties Union in their wills. 

Asked how long she intends to 
keep up her one-woman whirlwind 
campaign for members, Mrs. Mil- 
ler chuckled: “One hundred is my 
promise to me, and I can’t cheat 
on myself. After 100, I’ll just stop 
| counting.” 

58. 


perked 


a 

(Editor's note: Even if Mrs. 
Miller’s members are pro-rated 
over the 20 years since she first 
| heard of the Civil Liberties Union, 
they average about five per year. 
We hope many of our members 
| will catch her enthusiasm!) 
| 
j AS 
| our jurisprudence at least as far 
| back as. Blackstone. The Constitu- 
tion condemns the ancient doe- 
trine and so must this court.” 
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Board Ruling Due on Dismissal of Teachers 


The Board of Education at press-time was still considering the 
final appeal of five teachers and a principal, whose dismissal was 
recommended by former Kings County Judge Louis Goldstein 
sitting as an examiner in a departmental trial, The six, and a 
seventh teacher who resigned, were accused . of having lied on 
license applications, when they said they had never been members 
of the Communist Party. All later admitted having» once been 
members. Their attorneys acensed the Board of protecting other 
former Communists who became informers, by reinstating them 
when they named their colleagues. It was also charged that the 
constitutional rights of inquiry of the six had been violated by Mr. 


Goldstein’s refusal to order the Board to produce its confidential | 


files on teachers who allegedly had been returned to service. It was 


contended that only those teachers who refused to inform were. 


penalized, although a ruling by State Commissioner of Education 


James Allen, Jr., upheld by the Court of Appeals, stated that the | 


Board had no right to compel a teacher to inform. 


City College Newspaper in Controversy 


The recent contoversy between Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, president of 
City College, and “The Observation Post,’ a student newspaper 
there, has highlighted interest in the question of freedom versus 
control in the college press. Dr. Gallagher has charged the paper at 
City College’ with slanting the news and disterting his views, -later 
maintaining. that the newspaper: was dominated by a small minority 
of students whom he described as “Marxist-oriented and Commu- 
nist sympathizers.” The editor, Peter Steinberg, declared that he did 
not fit into: any political category and was not a Communist or a 
Communist sympathizer. Dr. Gallagher has stated all along that he 
did not plan action and-did not wish any censorship, but he asserted 
his right to criticize the college paper for being what he considered 
unrepresentative and undemocratic. NYCLU turned down a request 
by Mr. Steinberg to look into the matter, noting that the paper was 
still publishing, the editor had not been removed, and there was. no 
suppression of free speech . . . In an article in The New York Times 
on Sunday, October -23, Fred M. Hechinger reviewed the situation, 


and quoted the president of the U. S. National Student Association | 
who had deplored “a number of incidents in recent years which he | 
considered unwarranted interference with-the student press. He cited | 


several conflicts at Brooklyn College and the resulting rapid turn- 


over of editors—five resignations or removals in three years.” Mr. 
Hechinger commented that “a good case can be made for affording 
college publications great. freedom.in the realm. of unorthodox ideas. | 


It is, after all, part of education to let students learn by testing and 
debating experimental thoughts. At the same time, college journa- 
lism must teach that freedom is a delicate commodity that can be 
crushed. by editors in contempt. of their community just as effect- 
ively. as by outside censors or stuffy alumni.” He notes that the 


N.S.A. publication, “Mass Communication on Campus,” proyides val- | 


uable guidelines both to freedom and responsibility. 


Case to Test Police Cabaret Card System 


Constitutionality ef the police cabaret card system—which bars per- 
gons who have been arrested in the past from employment. in rest- 
aurants and night’ clubs—is going to be tested in the courts. Attor- 
ney Maxwell T. Cohen plans to challenge the system by suing the 
city. in behalf of a victim of the ban, which has been attacked by 


men and women who.have been arrested must bear the handicap of 


a “lifetime sentence,” although the offense may have been trivial | 


and they had Jong since paid their debt to society. The New York 
Post in an article last month noted that in recent years, the Police 
- Department’s Division of Licenses “has been slightly more lenient 
in granting cabaret cards than. it was in the past. This improvement 
apparently -reflects three factors: a more liberal attitude among 
some of the police, pressure from various quarters, including Local 


802 of the American Federation of Musicians, and a desire to avoid | 
a test of the constitutionality of the cabaret card system. In addi- | 


tion to the police, the State Liquor Authority also.acts in this area, 
by refusing to authorize night club work by persons who have once 
come into conflict with the law. The State Legislature last. year 
passed an amendment liberalizing the liquor laws in this area, but 
it was vetoed by Governor Rockefeller. 


COIR Opens Fair Housing Information Center 


Do you know your rights in housing under New York City’s Fair 
Housing Practices Law? That law insures equality of opportunity 
for people of. alt races, religions and ethnic backgrounds in the 
private housing market. Information about the law, and about 
your rights under its provisions, may be obtained at the Fair 
Housing Information Center, 20 West 40 Street, on Mondays and 
Thursdays, between 11:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. Or éall the Com- 
mission on Inter-group Relations at REctor 2-5300. 





L. I. D. to Give Award to Roger Baldwin 


Roger N. Baldwin, founder and former executive director of 
ACLU, and presently board chairman of the International League 
for the Rights of Man, will receive the 1960 award of the New York 
Chapter, League for Industrial Democracy, at § p.m., Thursday, Dec. 
8, in the Community Church, 40 East 35 St. 


The citation, to be presented by Norman Thomas, will honor 
Mr. Baldwin's distinguished services to democracy and human rights 
here and abroad. Following the presentation, Mr. Baldwin will speak 
en a half-century of triumphs and defeats in the crusade to extend 
civil rights. All NYCLU members are invited to attend. 








‘Knife Law’... 


(Continued from Page 1) 
groups, “or if the said knife 
instrument is carried under cir- 
cumstances that tend to establish 
that its possession is for a law- 


clude, self-defense or amusement.” 
Uncertainty of Terms 

The Union’s brief states that 
“Fairness . requires ‘that this 
law be especially precise and give 
‘unequivecal warning’ of what it 
prohibits. 

“A major problem of uncer- 
tainty in this law concerns the 
jterms ‘lawful purpose’ and ‘amuse- 
ment.’ ... Does ‘amusement,’ which 
the law excludes from ‘lawful 
purpose, refer to carrying an in- 
strument for the purpose of some 
specific game, as an arrow for 
archery, or does it include /carry- 
ing an instrument without a speci- 
fic purpose, as would often be the 
situation with a pocket. pen-knife 
: ? And, if appellant had been 
taking his. pen-knife with him for 
the purpose of whittling, woud 
he have been carrying: it’ for 
‘amusement,’ or is a specific avo- 
cation of that sort a ‘lawful pur- 
pease? 2.6 3h. g 

* ... the law both is ambiguous 
to those who must obey it, on pain 
of criminal. penalty, and is’ open 
to varying and subjective interpre- 
tations by the policemen and 
judges. who must apply it... 

. The: wording of the law is so 
bread and: all-inclusive it hardly 
seems the (City) Council could 
have meant it literally. Read liter- 
ally, carrying ‘any knife’ for ‘am- 
usement’ includes a ehild: carrying 
| an ordinary. table knife to, the park 
to dig in the sand-box. A ‘sharp- 
| pointed or edged instrument which 
may be used for cutting. or punc- 
turing,’ without specification. of 
| the type of objects the instrument 

must be capable of puncturing, 
| literally includes a fountain pen 
or even a sharpened pencil . 
If the provision is not read liter- 
ally, the question: of what instru- 
ments are covered is left wide open 
and the law: fails completely in 
, the due precess requirement of 
| clarity and. definiteness.” 

The brief also emphasizes that 
'“Youths cannot be. expected to 
| know they are doing wrong when 
| they violate this law. The, law is 
not regulation of conduct, and 

















{ 
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for an innocent youth. 
Enforcement Discriminatory 
| “The law further. unreason- 
‘able and a violation of due precess 
| because its discriminatory. enforee- 
ment is inevitable . . . Obviously 
this law will not.and cannot be 
j}enforced against every youth 
learrying a pocket pen-knife or 
|the variety of other innocuous 
objects covered by the law. 
“Since, however, it does not, 
like the laws relating to adult 
possession, require evil intent or 
carriage of the type of instrument 
| from which such intent can be pre- 
sumed, its applicability is not. li- 
mited to those likely to be engaged 
in criminal activity. Rather, it can 
be enforced against youths who 
may, for entirely innocent reasons, 
come to a policeman’s attention; 
for example, as the instant facts 
suggest, it will be a means for ar- 
| resting a youth whom a_ police- 
man finds to be innocent of some 
other suspected offense.” 
The NYCLU brief concludes: 
“The New York City Council at- 
tempted the impossible when it 
decided to prevent crime by pun- 
ishing young people for carrying 
jany object which they could pos- 
sibly use to inflict harm. The at- 
| tempted short-cut to crime pre- 
| vention and disregard of criminal 
‘law principles has resulted in ar- 
| bitrary and unreasonable legisla- 
| tion. Under due process the City 


1S 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 





{cannot subject every person under | 


|21 to a criminal penalty for in- 
+ necuous conduct without evil in- 


ful purpose, not however to in-| 


/ criminal liability is instead a trap 
NYCLU. He pointed out that because of the cabaret card system, | 


{ 


or: |i 


By GORDON K. HASKELL 


The NYCLU’s suburban 
gram has resumed after the 


i 


, Assistant Director, NYCLU 


membership participation pro- 
summer doldrums, on a level 


which promises much for the months ahead. During Septem- 
ber, most of tne area committees devoted: their energies 
primarily to formalizing their organizational structure in 


preparation for assuming the 
status. 


County-wide 


responsibilities of full chapter 


meetings were held in Westchester and Nassau to 


kick off the NYCLU’s fall activities in those counties. ACLU Executive 
Director Patrick Murphy Malin spoke at both meetings on “The ACLU 


* on the Frontier of the Sixties.’ 
Cettner conferred chapter charters 
had reached full chapter status. 


NYCLU 


3oard Chairman Victor S, 
on two groups in each county which 


While the chapters and committees in Westchester and Nassau 
Counties are moving ahead, their chief need is for more active mem- 


bers. Officers of all groups invite 


all present and new NYCLU mem- 


bers to join them at any level of activity at which they want to par- 
ticipate. Volunteer your services to chapter and committee chairmen 


and secretaries listed below. 
WESTCHESTER 


SHORE CHAPTER 


The Shore Chapter of the NYC- 
LU takes: in the towns between 
New Rochelle and Port Chester. 
Officers of the chapter are: Chair- 
|man, Martin Weinraub of Port 
Chester (phone JE 1=8952); Viee 
Chairman, James Frank of New 
Rochelle; Seeretary, Mrs. Art Mil- 
ler of Larchmont; and Treasurer, 
Walter Neumann of Larchmont. 

The Chapter held a meeting on 
Oct. 19 in Larchmont on “Freedom 
of Speech” with special emphasis 
on the Rockwell case.. Speakers 
were Larry Becker, vice chairman 
of the Jewish Labor Committee’s 
Panel. on New. York Civil Rights 
Affairs, and Arthur Galligan, an 
NYCLU cooperating attorney. 


As we go to press, this chapter 
is planning a meeting for Nov. 14 | 
on “Released Time and the Sepa- | 


ration of Church and State,” at the 
Pelham Junior High School Audi- 


torium. Speakers will be The- Rev. 


Paul C. White, Synodical Secretary 
of the New York and New England 
Synod of the Lutheran Church, and 
Gordon Haskell, NYCLU assistant 
director. 


CENTRAL WESTCHESTER 
CHAPTER 


NYCLU members living in t he 
towns between Mt. Vernon and 
Hawthorne may belong to the Cen- 
tral Westchester NYCLU Chapter. 
Officers of the Chapter are: Chair- 
‘man, -Edmund Herrmann of Mt. 
Vernon; Vice Chairman, Louis 
Lowenstein” of Eastchester; See- 
retary, Mrs. Betty Smith of Harts- 


| dale; and Treasurer, Mrs. Milton B. | 


; Seasonwein of Scarsdale. 

This group’s next project is to 
explore the problem of discrimi- 
nation in housing in Westchester 
and to cooperate with other groups 
in pushing for an adequate open 
occupancy bill at the next session 
| of the legislature in Albany. 

' 


HUDSON VALLEY COMMITTEE 


This Committee (Yonkers 
| Ossining), while not yet ready for 
| full Chapter status, has been quite 
| active. It is currently planning a 
symposium on separation of church 
and state, in which spokesmen for 
‘ Catholic and Protestant points of 
view will discuss this vital topic 
with a.representative of the Civil 


| Liberties Union. This program is | 


planned for late in November and 
| will probably take place in Yon- 
| kers. 

| Acting chairman of this 
mittee is Leon Lauterbach of Yon- 
kers; secretary, Mrs. Sanford Ro- 
| senzweig of Irvington. 


com- 





| sity for seeking out the few who 
| may have such an intent and may 


itent, m order te avoid the neces-' engage in violence.” 


to | 


| UPPER WESTCHESTER 
COMMITTEE 
| * 

This group, under the chairman- 
ship of. Dr. Laurence S. Baker of 
Pleasantville, is planning a “Civil 
Liberties Audit” of the Upper 
Westchester area for mid-Novem- 
ber. Contact has been made with 
some ten organizatons active in 
related fields. The “audit” will 
bring together the active leaders 
of these groups to exchange views, 
experiences and information on 
what they are doing. It is hoped 
that the contacts. made will permit 
cooperation and avoid duplication 
of effort among the organizations. 
Seeretary of the Upper. Westchest- 
er Committee is Mrs. Alex Lloyd 
of Peekskill. 


NASSAU 
NORTH SHORE CHAPTER 


This Chapter takes in the terri- 
|tory north of Jericho Turnpike. 
| Chairman, Lawrence Roth of Ros- 
|lyn Heights; Vice .Chairmen are 
James Lee of Port Washington and 
| Leonard Marlow of Great Neck; 
Secretary and Treasurer are Mrs. 
Ruth Lichtenstein and Monroe Ler- 
ner of Roslyn Heights. 

The Chapter held a meeting on 
the Rockwell case in Great Neck 
iduring October. NYCLU Board 
Member Prof. Jack B. Weinstein 
addressed an interested group in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Annis. Chairman Roth has contact- 
ed officials at the State University 
| College on Long Island with a view 
to presenting the Union’s point of 
view to student groups there. 





MID-NASSAU CHAPTER 


NYCLU members in towns be- 
tween Jericho Turnpike and South- 
ern State Parkway are invited to 
belong to this Chapter. Chairman, 
William Hartman of Qld Beth- 
page; Vice Chairman, John E. Stei- 
fer of Bethpage; Secretary, Mrs. 
Anita Tritell of Floral Park: and 
Treasurer, Mrs. Julia Sukenik of 
Garden City. 


SOUTH SHORE CHAPTER 

South of Southern State Park- 
way is the territory of the newest 
Chapter of the NYCLU. For a 
number of reasons, the South Shore 
| group got off to a slow start this 
fall. Its charter was granted by 
the NYCLU Board of Directors on 
Nov. 1. 

Chairman of the new chapter is 
Robert M. Wallenstein of Bellmore; 
Vice Chairman, Sam Beller of 
Oceanside; Secretary and Treasur- 
er are Mrs, Henry Moscow and 
George Harrison, both of Rock- 
ville Centre. 

The South Shore Chapter is now 
planning its program, and, like all 
other groups, the participation of 
all NYCLU members living in the 
area is welcomed, 
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‘The School Bus Law,” by 
niversity Press, 1960. $5.00. 


Theodore Powell. 


334 pages. 


By JUDITH P. VLADECK 
Attorney; Member, NYCLU Legal Panel 


Theodore Powell has documented the bitter and hard-| 
fought battle in Connecticut over the “School Bus” law in a) 
scholarly and stimulating book. His study of the Connecticut | 
interest, for the issue of the | 
se of public funds for services to parochial school students 
ontinues to trouble and div-* 


experience should have “wide 


de many American communi- 
ies; almost no single social 
nuestion today is likely to 
plicit! such violent reactions 
as that of public bus service | 
for parochial school pupils. 
The simple issue of transpor- 
tation is part, too, of a wide 
range of problems of church- 
state relations arousing in- 
terest and controversy 
throughout the country. 


Mr. Powell’s book offers a care- 


ful, objective and fascinating study | 


of the political and religious forces 
at work in the developing law in 
this area. It tells the story of the 
-events in one state when the ques- 
tion was squarely posed by 
introduction in 1957 of legislation 
providing public bus service to 
children attending’ 
schools. 

The first chapters deal with the 
s general setting: the background of | 
the debate; the divergence of views | 


of the opponents of any. encroach- 
ment on the classic tradition of | 


separation of church and state | 
from those who argue that the 
First Amendment does not prevent 
COOPERATION of the state in| 
providing auxiliary services for) 
parochial students, or prevent ser- 
vices which primarily benefit the 
child. 


The fdmous debate of Cardinal 
Spellman and Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt serves as an illustration that 
such differences are hardly dis- 
passionate — or. mere 
exercises. 

Examines Legal Setting 

The author, after summarizing 
the major arguments presented by 
both sides to the conflict, exam- 
ines the legal setting: the Supreme 
Court decisions which have ex- 
pressed diverse and often conflict- 


| in 


the | 


parochial | 


scholarly+. 





ing principles — separation, 
operation and child benefit. 


Mr. Powell, after analysis of the | 


cases, concludes that the Supreme 


Court has left to the states and | 
| school 
| applying 


boards “responsibility 
the principles about 
which the Justices themselves had 
quarreled so vigorously.” 

The Constitution and 
Connecticut did not offer 
the way of guidance 


laws of 
much 
to 


in history support for its 
position. 
Reads Like a Suspense Story 
After thus setting the 
Powell tells the Connecticut story. 
While it is a carefully documented, 


cautious and detailed chronicle, 


the readability of a suspense story. 
The interaction of the various 


| forces within the state, the politi- 
cal maneuvering, the jockeying of | 


individual legislators, the actions, 
or conspicuous failure to act, 
various organizations, 
papers’ part, the roles played by 
| the Catholic clergy, the courage of | 
| some of the political leaders and | 
‘the ‘hypocrisy of others, 
| fascinating picture of American 
| polities. 

The author viewed the conflict | 
from the vantage point of his job | 
as public information consultant 
to the Connecticut State Board of 
Education. His story is enlivened 
by his obvious familiarity with the 
people who were the protagonists, 
and by his personal observations. 

The most important contribution 
of the book is not, however, in the 
story it tells. The book is aptly 
subtitled “A case study,” and as 
such it serves to describe and de- 
fine a growing social problem. 
What Does Ist Amendment Mean? 





What does the First Amendment 
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Ask Your 


COOPERATING MEMBER $50 
SUSTAINING MEMBER . .$25 


some 25 ACLU pamphlets. 


Please enroll me as a NEW 
ee 


Fascist, 
NAME ...... 
ADDRESS 


OOUr ASTON — 
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JOIN NYCLU NOW 


PARTICIPATING MEMBER ..... 


Members listed above receive CIVIL LIBERTIES IN NEW YORK 
five times a year from the NYCLU. From national ACLU, they 
receive Civil Liberties each month; the Union’s authoritative An- 
nual Report on U.S. liberties; and, on request, single copies of 


By joining ACLU, New Yorkers automatically become members 
of the New York Civil Liberties ‘Union, which receives one-third 
of the ACLU’s Greater New York income. 


NEW YORK CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 


+» membership ‘contribution. 


The ACLU needs and welcomes the support of all thore—and only those 
whose devotion to civil liberties is not qualified by adherence to Communist, 
KKK, or other totalitarian doctrine. 

han 


* "(Please print clearly) ; 


eee ee ee eens Boe 


... ZONE 


Please make checks payshle to the ACLU) 
ee ee en ee 


Friends to 


. $100 


SUPPORTING MEMBER $10 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBER $5 


Nake 
MEMBER of the ACLU. Here is 


soo. BEATE ..:, 


Wesleyan | 


CcOo- | 


for | 


the | 
| people of the state in the resolu- 


| tion of the dispute. Each side saw | 


own | 
stage, | 


it | 
has some of the elements of and 


make a | 


| larger 


‘The World of Law’ 


Members of NYCLU will be 
interested in an tnusual two- 
volume collection, “The World 
of Law,” edited by Ephraim Lon- 
don, noted constitutional lawyer 
and member of NYCLU’s Board 
of Directors. 


Volume I covers “The Law in 
Literature,” including “Cases 
and Trials in Fiction,” and 
iv “Lawyers, Judges, Jurors and a 
Witness.” ' 


Volume II is headed “The 
Law as Literature.” Under 
“Accounts of Notable and No- 
torious Cases,” are essays by 
H. L. Mencken on the Scopes 
trial, Felix Frankfurter on Sac- 
co and Vanzetti, Emile Zola’s 
famous open letter in the Drey- 
| fus case, Rebecca West on the 
Nuremburg trial, ete. 
| “Testimony and Argument as 
Literature” includes the trials 
|! of Joan of Arc, Oscar Wilde 
|| and Socrates, Gandhi's own de- 
fense when charged with sedi- 
|| tion, and Robert Jackson’s clos- 
|} ing address at the Nuremburg 
1] trials. 


|| The third section, “Judg- 
|} ments, Observations and Reflec- 
tions of the Law,” includes such 
a diverse group as George Bern- 
ard Shaw, Albert Camus, Her- 
man Melville, Henry Miller, | 
Justice Benjamin Cardozo, Judge 
Learned Hand, Justices William 
0. Douglas and Oliver Werttlell 
Holmes, and W. H. Auden. 


“The World: of Law,” 1,472 
pages, $17.50, is published by 
Simon & Schuster. 
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really mean? Does 
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it permit, 
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- Attention, Attorne ys 


We were talking to an attorney the other day abx 
financial problems of the Civil Liberties Union. 


out that he, and many of 
individuals and foundations 
“cause” contributions. 


“Surely,” he 
lawyers would 
serve the best 


said, 
be happy 
interests 


to | 
of | 


‘their clients and of civil lib-| 


| 


Civil 
scribe the 


erties by sugg resting that the 


| Union be included in their list | 


| of contributions.” 


Cther articles in this issue 
Liberties in New York 
Union’s pressing 
In addition to 


of 
de- 
need 
doing 


for funds. 


| what you can to help personally, 
|; you may be in a position to sug- 


gest the Union to a client who is 
looking for a sound social invest- 


ment. 
' 


‘Frank P. 


There is, of course, the problem 
of the ACLU/NYCLU’s non-tax- 
deductibility. This may 
ous obstacle to some contributors, 
and may be insurmountable 
certain types of foundations. 


For clients who are eager to 
contribute to the support of ac- 
tivities in the civil liberties field, 
but who might contribute addi- 
tional tax deductible amounts, 
there are several foundations de- 


tax deductible status. 


One example is the Civil Lib- 
erties Educational Foundation of | 
527 Lexington Ave., New York! 
City. Under 
Graham, 
devotes itself to educational 
projects. Its job 


this foundation | 


research is to| 


| “facilitate the cultivation and dif- 


| fusion 


as | 
disciples of the child-benefit | 
| theory contend, that the principle | 
of separation of church and state | 


| must bow to the state’s obligation 


;to provide for the 
| safety of all school children? 
If this 


view prevails, is 
students enough? Why not medi- 
cal service, teaching facilities, 
even the construction of 
| schools ?eWhat of playgrounds and 
| recreational facilities ? 


welfare and | 


bus | 
transportation for parochial school | 


new | 


If the argument that the First | 
Amendment does not preclude co- | 


operation 


between state and re- | 


'ligion prevails, then does.it mean | 


| that not only may public assistance 
be given to parochial schools, but 


also that religion may be promoted | 
| on a non-preferential basis in the | 


public schools? 


de- 


the law 
termine the meaning 


which will ultimately 


is part of that evolution, 
to 
of 
church and state. 


illuminate 
conflict between 


such serves 


area 
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to be given | 
to the prohibitions of the First | 
Amendment. The Connecticut story | 
and as} 


the | 


of knowledge and under- 


be a seri- | 


for | 


the chairmanship of | e 
ithe New York University School of 
and | 
| lows 
| and Civil Rights at Brandeis Uni- 


out the 
He pointe d 
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regarding their charitable 
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CLEF’S major current activity 
to promote teacher training 
courses nationally in “The Law of 
the Bill of Rights.’”’ Such courses 
have been developed in New York, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee, Seattle and Portland, 
Oregon. Five cities in Missouri 
are «planning to offer similar pro- 
and a large New England 
and a Southern city also have ma- 
turing plans. 


is 


Before a course is put on, the 
local bar association or law schoo! 
and the local department of edu- 
cation must cooperate. Thus, stim- 
ulating community understanding 
and support for civil liberties ed- 
ucation has been a major aspect of 
this program. 


Another side of CLEF’S activity 


|is to develop materials and teach- 
{ing aids to help teachers translates 


the knowledge they have gained 
for effective use in the classroom. 
Further information on CLEF pro- 
jects may be obtained from the 


voted to such activities which have above address. 


Additional civil liberties 


pro- 


|grams with tax deductible. status 


are the Arthur Garfield Hays Civil 
Memorial Program for 
teaching and topical research, im 


Law; and the Florina Lasker Fel- 
Program in Civil Liberties 


versity. 


NYCLU Theatre Benefit a Success 


The NYCLU’s annual theatre benefit was a marked success 
this year. Almost six hundred mentbers and supporters of the Union 


attended the October 11 


“Becket”, 


peformance 
and many others who could not come sent in contribu- 


of Jean Anouilh’s play 


tions. The NYCLU’s net profit from this year’s benefit was about 


$7,800. 


Major credit for this achievement, 
decline in the Union’s income (see page 1), 


in the face of a general 
is due the Theatre 


Benefit Committee, and especially Mrs. Peritz Levinson, its chair- 


man,who handled correspondence and ticket assignment, 


and co- 


ordinated the work of other committee members. 


By far the largest number of tickets were sold by Charles 
Ballon and Maxwell Dane, members of the NYCLU Board of Di- 


rectors and Theatre Benefit 


Committee. 
the benefit could not have been the success it was. 


their efforts, 
Board Member 


Without 


Charles Siepmann also did his usual first-rate job of promoting 


the benefit. In addition, 


Harrison, Mrs. 


Benefit Committee members Mrs. 
Elizabeth’ Flexner and Mr. and Mrs. Israel Unter- 


Nina 


mann deserve the thanks of the Union for yeoman service in re- 


minding members 0 
to thank Arthur Galligan 


a number of his friends to buy 


The NYCLU Board 


of Directors extends 


f the benefit over the telephone. We also want 
for his outstanding job in encouraging 


tickets. 


its special thanks 


to these members for their work. We also want to thank Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman for his gracious consent to. serve as honorary 
chairman of the Theatre Benefit Committee. And finally, we want 
to thank all of our members and friends who chose to demonstrate 
their support of civil fiberties by attending and/or contributing to 
our benefit. The excellence of the play was a fitting bonus for this 


act of social generosity. 








